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FOREWORD 


"Of  all  the  beautiful  pictures 
"That  hang  on  memory's  wall" 
There  are  some  of  good  old  Stockton 
"That  seemeth  the  best  of  all." 

THIS  booklet  is  not  a  history  of  ancient  Stockton.  It 
is  rather  a  picture  gallery.  The  pictures  are  printed 
from  films  photographed  on  my  brain  half  a  century 
ago.  A  film  fifty  years  old  loses  some  of  its  life  and 
accuracy.  Some  of  the  high  lights  of  the  pictures  have 
been  softened  by  the  years,  some  have  been  exaggerated, 
some  dimmed,  but  on  the  whole  I  believe  that  the  album 
fairly  represents  the  events,  the  things  and  the  pioneers  of 
this  village. 

This  album  is  my  contribution  to  the  semi-centennial 
celebration  held  this  year.  It  was  here  that  I  launched  out 
in  business  for  myself  and  I  owe  much  to  the  pioneers 
who  helped  me  to  find  myself.  Sometimes  I  wish  that  I 
had  spent  fifty  years  here  instead  of  five.  By  remaining 
here  I  would  have  gathered  less  of  material  things  and 
less  of  stress  and  heartbreak.  Several  hundred  copies 
of  this  little  work  have  been  printed  for  free  distribution 
and  I  trust  that  these  pictures  from  a  memory  extending 
into  the  dim  past  may  find  a  place  among  your  cherished 
souvenirs. 

In  the  collection  of  the  photographs  used  and  the  check- 
ing of  dates  I  am  in  deep  debt  to  Mrs.  Delia  C.  Simmons 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Eade. 

J.  N.  KLOCK. 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan, 
December  1937 
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SAGA  ONE 
IN  THE  BEGINNING 


A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid. 
—Matthew  5:14. 


THE  winter  of  1887-8  had  been  a  hard  one.  The  earth 
was  frozen  down  to  an  unusual  depth.  A  weary  man 
who  had  been  traveling  through  mud  axle  deep  for 
several  hours  reached  a  point  about  four  miles  out  of  Stock- 
ton. He  had  seen  the  large  farms  and  the  homes  well  far 
apart  and  he  was  going  westward  with  the  sun.  As  he 
gazed  to  the  west  he  saw  in  the  distance  a  settlement  of 
white  buildings  that  looked  as  welcome  as  an  oasis  in  the 
desert,  and  he  turned  to  his  companion  with  the  remark: 
"I  believe  it  now,  that  a  city  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid." 

Stockton  is  very  fortunate  not  only  to  be  set  on  a  hill, 
but  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  a  hill.  The  slope  is  to  the 
east  and  Benton  Mound  is  the  first  point  for  miles  about  to 
catch  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  Shafts  of  sunlight 
pierce  the  high  mound  while  the  lower  ground  is  yet 
clothed  in  darkness  and  shadow. 

A  city  that  has  its  face  toward  the  morning  is  Stock- 
ton. A  city  located  on  the  western  side  of  a  mountain 
only  sees  the  sunset,  and  sunsets  are  suggestive  of  the  final 
sunset  that  comes  to  all.  But  to  look  into  the  face  of  the 
morning,  to  hear  the  melody  of  the  birds,  and  to  feel  the 
touch  of  life  that  comes  with  the  rising  sun,  that  is  living. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1888  that  the  new  railroad  ran 
its  first  train  into  Stockton.    The  snows  of  the  winter  and 
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the  upheaving  frost  produced  a  wet  spring.  The  deep 
black  soil  was  not  adapted  to  carrying  a  railroad.  The  road 
was  running  trains  as  far  west  as  Dunbar,  now  South  Free- 
port,  and  notices  were  posted  in  the  Chicago  ticket  office, 
"No  tickets  sold  for  stations  between  Dunbar  and  Du- 
buque." When  the  first  train  did  arrive  it  crawled  over 
the  soupy  ground  and  the  mud  and  mush  was  squeezed  up 
over  the  ties  and  often  over  the  rails  as  well.  It  was  not 
very  long  before  the  mud  dried  up,  the  roadbed  improved 
with  ballast,  and  trains  were  running  with  ordinary  speed. 

With  the  coming  of  the  railroad  trains  Stockton  began 
to  take  on  the  air  and  atmosphere  of  a  village. 

Stockton  at  this  time  had  few  sidewalks  and  no  cross- 
walks. In  the  spring  it  required  the  ability  and  agility  of  an 
athlete  to  cross  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other.  This 
difficulty  was  amply  illustrated  one  morning  when  a  through 
St.  Paul  train,  well  loaded  with  passengers,  was  tied  up  at 
Stockton  for  an  hour  or  two  at  the  Stockton  station.  The 
passengers  were  hungry  and  there  were  an  abundance  of 
eating  places  only  a  few  hundred  of  feet  away.  To  reach 
these  eating  houses  it  was  necessary  to  wade  across  a  street 
that  seemed  to  have  no  bottom.  A  few  passengers  who  did 
not  care  if  the  outside  of  their  shoes  were  coated  with  mud 
that  stuck  as  tightly  as  tar,  and  the  inside  filled  with  slush 
mud,  ventured  over  to  the  other  side.  A  majority  of  95% 
kept  their  shoes  clean  and  their  stomachs  empty. 
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SAGA  TWO 

THE  TALE  OF  THREE  CITIES 


Yellow  Creek*,  Elizabeth,  Stockton,  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  Stockton — Adapted  from  First  Corinthians  13:13. 


*Now  Pearl  City.  Yellow  Creek  early  discovered  that 
its  name  was  a  handicap  and  was  suggestive  of  frogs 
and  pollywogs.  A  few  years  after  the  building  of  the 
railroad  fresh  water  clams  in  Yellow  Creek  were  found 
to  contain  pearls,  some  of  which  were  of  great  value. 
People  from  far  and  near  flocked  to  Yellow  Creek  to 
scour  the  stream  for  clams  in  the  hope  of  finding  pearls. 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  Yellow  Creek  should  take 
on  the  better  name  of  Pearl  City. 

WHEN  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  railroad, 
now  the  Great  Western,  became  an  actuality  it  was 
generally  conceded  that  one  town  of  importance 
would  spring  up  between  Freeport  and  Dubuque.  There 
were  three  contenders  for  the  crown.  Stockton  had  the 
advantage  of  being  nearer  the  center  between  the  two  cities. 
The  other  two  villages  had  the  advantage  of  settled  busi- 
ness communities  as  a  nucleus  for  larger  things. 

The  old  village  of  Yellow  Creek  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointed when  the  railroad  surveyors  set  the  stakes  for 
the  new  road  half  a  mile  from  the  village.  This  made 
necessary  the  starting  of  a  new  Yellow  Creek  along  the 
railroad,  and  it  was  announced  with  great  confidence  that 
it  would  be  no  time  at  all  until  the  gap  between  the  old 
and  new  towns  would  be  built  up  solidly  with  business 
houses. 

Elizabeth  was  something  of  a  village,  possibly  more 
substantial  than  Yellow  Creek,  and  the  new  railroad  ran 
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close  to  its  doors.  Elizabeth  soon  discovered  that  she  was 
out  of  the  running.  Her  location  was  such  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  old  village  in  the  hills  to  serve  the 
miles  of  rich  prairie  territory  to  the  east. 

The  race  was  thus  reduced  to  a  contest  between  Stock- 
ton and  Yellow  Creek.  The  geographical  location  for  serv- 
ing the  wide  farming  community  was  good  at  either  point, 
but  Stockton  had  considerable  the  edge  on  location.  Besides 
Stockton  had  the  more  enterprising  newspaper  to  sing 
forth  its  advantages.  The  Stockton  Herald  was  closely 
read  by  the  officials  of  the  new  railroad  in  their  head- 
quarters at  St.  Paul  and  the  railroad  officials  were  con- 
vinced that  Stockton  was  to  be  one  of  the  best  towns  on 
its  line  in  northern  Illinois.  The  first  official  recognition 
from  the  railroad  company  was  the  announcement  that 
their  crack  trains  from  Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City  would 
make  Stockton  a  regular  stop  station.  This  established  the 
supremacy  of  Stockton  on  the  railroad  map.  It  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  establishment  of  a  freight  division  at 
East  Stockton  a  few  years  later.  The  magic  growth  of 
Stockton  was  by  no  means  the  work  alone  of  the  village 
newspaper.  The  people  who  made  up  the  population 
were  all  newcomers  filled  with  the  daring  and  enterprise 
of  pioneers.  Their  thoughts  in  the  day  time  and  their 
dreams  at  night  centered  around  plans  for  making  Stock- 
ton a  worth  while  town. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  new 
community  was  the  fact  that  it  was  the  best  cattle  and  hog 
market  anywhere  around.  The  most  successful  stock  buyer 
in  northern  Illinois  was  Charles  L.  Cannon  and  it  was 
most  fortunate  that  he  made  his  headquarters  at  Stockton. 
He  had  an  uncanny  knowledge  of  the  markets  and  he  was 
generally  able  to  pay  a  little  higher  price  than  the  buyers 
at  Yellow  Creek,  Warren  and  Lena.  Stock  growers  often 
imagined  that  local  buyers  were  making  too  much  money 
at  their  expense.   In  order  to  prove  out  the  theory  growers 
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often  shipped  their  cattle  and  hogs  direct  to  the  Chicago 
market.  Mr.  Cannon  seemed  to  know  the  days  when  it 
was  well  to  encourage  the  farmers  to  make  their  own  ship- 
ments, and  the  result  was  that  these  growers  received  con- 
siderably less  than  Mr.  Cannon  had  offered  at  the  Stockton 
market.  Competing  buyers  broadcasted  the  prediction  that 
Cannon  would  soon  go  broke,  but  he  was  going  strong 
until  the  end  of  his  buying  days.  Often  the  highways  were 
clogged  with  cattle  and  hogs  coming  to  the  Stockton  mar- 
ket on  the  hoof.  The  villages  of  Warren  and  Lena  watched 
the  growth  of  Stockton  with  tear-red  eyes.  A  large  part 
of  their  territory  had  to  be  surrendered  to  the  newcomer, 
who  was  a  competitor  hard  to  meet. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  stars  in  their  courses 
seemed  to  fight  in  favor  of  Stockton.  Fifty  years  after  the 
village  of  Stockton  was  started  the  towns  of  Lena  and 
Pearl  City  received  a  stunning  blow  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. A  new  transcontinental  highway  was  being  laid 
out  and  every  village  was  most  anxious  to  have  a  place  on 
the  road  map.  Yellow  Creek  was  left  some  two  miles 
south  of  the  new  road  and  Lena  a  half  a  mile  to  the  north, 
while  Stockton  was  right  on  the  new  highway.  The  ad- 
vantage of  being  located  on  a  paved  coast  to  coast  high- 
way cannot  be  overestimated. 
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SAGA  THREE 

THE  STOCKTON  HERALD 

How    beautiful    upon    the    mountains    are    the    feet    of 
him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace. 

— Isaiah  52:7. 

ON  May  11,  1888,  the  first  issue  of  the  Stockton 
Herald  was  published.  When  the  semi-centennial 
celebration  was  planned  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1887  was  accepted  as  the  official  start  of  the  village.  It 
was  only  a  few  months  after  this  official  date  that  the 
Herald  was  started  and  it  requires  but  little  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  say  that  the  village  and  the  newspaper  are 
celebrating  their  birthdays  together. 

A  mature  and  experienced  man  would  not  have  dared 
to  undertake  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  in  a  town  of 
about  100  people,  and  surrounded  as  it  was  by  a  sparse 
population  located  far  apart  on  large  farms.  But  a  mere 
stripling  of  a  boy,  just  past  22,  out  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
heard  of  the  new  railroad  and  the  possibilities  for  a  new 
town.  He  purchased  a  complete  newspaper  outfit  on  time 
and  started  for  Stockton  and  arrived  in  the  early  spring 
of  1888.  When  he  was  ready  to  print  his  first  paper  he 
had  a  heavy  debt  and  a  few  dollars  for  working  capital. 

The  paper  was  kindly  received  and  was  a  success  from 
the  very  beginning.  Not  only  did  the  paper  attract  the  sup- 
port of  the  local  community  but  unsolicited  subscriptions 
came  in  from  as  far  away  as  Freeport  and  Galena. 
Measured  by  size  and  quantity  it  was  an  insignificant  sheet. 
But  no  issue  left  the  press  that  did  not  contain  something 
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that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  boomiest  of  boom 
towns  in  all  the  west.  It  was  the  object  of  the  editor  to 
picture  local  news  and  local  ambitions  in  a  manner  differ- 
ent from  that  to  be  found  in  any  other  newspaper.  There 
was  never  an  issue  that  did  not  contain  some  line  to  bring 
a  smile  to  the  face  of  the  reader.  When  the  paper  was 
laid  down  the  reader  would  wonder  what  would  break 
out  in  the  next  issue.  If  a  week  slipped  by  when  there  was 
no  humor  in  local  affairs  humorous  incidents  would  be  in- 
vented. When  there  was  no  other  topic  of  interest  the 
Herald  would  always  fall  back  upon  the  idea  that  the  time 
was  ripe  to  build  a  municipal  water  and  electric  light  plant. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  belief  that  God  had  placed 
Benton  Mound  at  the  back  door  of  the  village  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  carrying  a  large  water  reservoir  that  would 
give  sufficient  pressure  for  all  commercial  and  domestic 
purposes.  Poor  Lena  and  Warren  and  Yellow  Creek  were 
offered  the  deep  sympathy  of  Stockton  because  if  these  vil- 
lages ever  had  water  works  a  tank  holding  a  few  pails  of 
water  would  have  to  be  suspended  on  stilts  and  be  an  un- 
sightly affair  at  best.  Stockton  could  build  with  little  ex- 
pense a  tank  suitable  for  the  use  of  a  large  city  and  the 
tank  would  be  invisible.  The  sympathy  given  Warren,  Lena 
and  Yellow  Creek  was  not  received  with  thanks.  Their 
newspapers  came  back  with  sneers  and  jeers  and  this  only 
increased  the  circulation  of  the  Herald.  Years  after  Ben- 
ton Mound  was  used  for  a  village  storage  tank,  making 
true  the  prediction  of  the  Herald. 

After  five  years  of  continuous  labor  every  day,  and 
often  extending  long  into  the  night,  the  founder  left 
Stockton  to  engage  in  publishing  a  daily  newspaper  in  a 
much  larger  field.  The  paper  was  sold  to  I.  W.  Parkinson 
and  Joseph  B.  Hinds  and  since  that  time  has  seen  several 
changes  in  ownership. 
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SAGA  FOUR 

THE  LADIES  UNION  CEMETERY 


And  Abraham  stood  up  from  before  his  dead,  and  spake 
unto  the  sons  of  Heth,  saying,  I  am  a  stranger  and  so- 
journer with  you:  gi\e  me  a  possession  of  a  burying 
place  with  you,  that  I  may  bury  my  dead  out  of  my 
sight.  And  the  children  of  Heth  answered  Abraham, 
saying  unto  him  hear  us  my  lord,  thou  art  a  mighty 
prince  among  us,  in  the  choice  of  our  sepulchres  bury 
thy  dead.  *  *  *  And  Abraham  stood  up  *  *  *  and 
communed  with  them  saying,  If  it  be  your  mind  that  I 
should  bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight  hear  me  and 
entreat  me  to  Ephron  *  *  *  that  he  may  give  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  *  *  *  for  as  much  money  as  it  is 
worth  he  shall  give  it  me  as  a  possession  of  a  burying 
place  amongst  you.  And  Ephron  *  *  *  went  in  at  the 
gate  of  his  city  saying,  Nay,  my  lord,  the  field  I  give 
you,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein  I  give  it  thee;  bury 
thy  dead.  And  Abraham  bowed  himself  down  *  *  * 
saying,  But  if  thou  wilt  give  it,  I  pray  thee  hear  me:  I 
will  give  thee  money  for  the  field ;  take  it  from  me 
and  I  will  bury  my  dead  there.  And  Ephron  answered 
Abraham,  saying  unto  him,  My  lord,  harken  unto  me; 
the  land  is  worth  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver;  what 
is  that  betwixt  thee  and  me?  bury  therefore  thy  dead. 
And  Abraham  *  *  *  weighed  to  Ephron  *  *  *  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  mer- 
chant. *  *  *  And  the  field  and  the  cave  that  is  therein, 
were  made  sure  unto  Abraham  for  a  possession  of  a 
burying  place — Genesis  23. 


WHILE  Stockton  was  still  in  its  swaddling  clothes  a 
movement  was  started  to  secure  a  plot  of  land  for 
a  burying  ground.   This  was  before  Stockton  had  a 
volunteer  fire  department,  or  even  a  bucket  brigade,  and 
before  a  night  watchman  was  ever  thought  of. 

The  idea  was  promoted  entirely  by  women  and  the 
Ladies  Union  Cemetery  Society  was  organized  November 
18,   1890.    On  May  1  of  the  following  year  the  society 
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names  with  the  letter  "S".    Not  one  of  them  could  manage  any- 
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was  legally  incorporated.  The  officers  of  the  union  were: 
President,  Ella  Weirick;  Vice-president,  Mary  R.  Smith; 
Secretary,  Belle  Tucker;  Treasurer,  Dora  Tyrrell.  Great 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  securing  a  proper  plot  of 
ground.  The  most  desirable  land  for  the  purpose  was  the 
northwesterly  corner  of  the  B.  F.  Simmons  farm.  The 
only  other  available  sites  were  south  of  the  railroad  tracks 
v/hich  would  necessitate  all  funeral  processions  crossing  a 
railroad  in  going  to  the  burying  ground.  Mr.  Simmons 
was  quite  reluctant  to  have  a  chunk  cut  out  of  his  farm  but 
his  wife  believed  there  was  a  civic  obligation  in  the  matter 
and  pursuaded  her  husband  to  part  with  a  portion  of  his 
farm.  The  result  was  that  five  acres  of  land  were  purchased 
from  Mr.  Simmons  for  $500.  The  women  secured  the 
money  upon  the  unendorsed  notes  of  the  new  society.  The 
money  was  loaned  the  ladies  by  Marvin  F.  Carpenter. 

Later  on  seventeen  additional  acres  were  purchased  and 
the  cemetery  now  consists  of  twenty-two  acres.  The  chapel 
crypt,  which  was  later  built,  was  a  gift  of  Mrs.  Delia  C. 
Simmons  and  Charles  Justus  in  memory  of  their  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Justus.  The  first  person  to  be  buried 
in  the  new  cemetery  was  Frederick  Schwindel. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  story  in  connection  with  the 
cemetery.  The  entire  work  of  planning,  developing  and 
operating  the  cemetery  was  the  work  of  women,  and  the 
outstanding  woman  was  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Smith,  affection- 
ately called  "Manie"  by  her  friends,  the  wife  of  Dr.  I.  C. 
Smith.  There  were  people  fifty  years  ago,  the  same  as 
now,  who  can  always  see  some  ulterior  motive  in  the  good 
that  some  enterprising  person  is  accomplishing.  These  wise 
crackers  were  wont  to  sneeringly  remark  that  "Manie" 
was  in  the  cemetery  game  simply  to  furnish  a  place  for 
burying  the  mistakes  of  her  husband.  The  fact,  however, 
was  that  Dr.  Smith  had  a  very  wide  practise  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  candidates  which  he  furnished  for  the 
cemetery  was  very  far  below  the  average  of  the  other  prac- 
titioners throughout  the  state. 
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SAGA  FIVE 

STOCKTON  BECOMES  A  VILLAGE 


But   we   will    have   a   king    (a   government)    over    us. 

—First  Samuel  8:19. 

THE  state  of  Illinois  on  April  17,  1890,  granted  a 
village  charter  to  Stockton.  This  was  two  years  after 
the  first  issue  of  the  Stockton  Herald  was  published, 
less  one  month  and  six  days. 

The  first  village  president  was  E.  M.  Winslow,  a  local 
lumber  dealer.  Mr.  Winslow  possessed  a  fascinating  per- 
sonality and  was  a  man  of  above  ordinary  ability.  For 
some  reason  he  left  Stockton  two  or  three  years  later  and 
did  not  keep  up  his  contact  with  the  village  that  had  hon- 
ored him.  It  is  doubtful  if  Stockton  since  has  had  a  pre- 
siding officer  of  equal  grace  and  dignity. 

Frank  Shook  was  the  first  village  clerk.  He  was  a 
pharmacist  employed  in  Dr.  Sharp's  drug  store  and  a  very 
competent  and  excellent  young  man.  He  also  knew  his 
drugs.    George  M.  Tyrrell  was  the  first  treasurer. 

The  board  of  trustees  was  headed  by  Marvin  F.  Carpen- 
ter, the  man  who  laid  out  his  farm  into  village  lots  and 
thus  made  Stockton  possible.  The  other  trustees  were 
J.  W.  Parker,  John  Meeter,  William  O'Rourke,  George 
Bakeman  and  Charles  Herman. 

It  was  a  general  surprise  that  any  opposition  should  be 
offered  to  the  incorporation  of  the  magic  village.  Not  only 
opposition  but  the  threat  of  a  court  injunction  came  from 
Enoch  Hawes.   Mr.  Hawes  was  the  owner  of  what  is  now 
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the  Delia  C.  Simmons  farm,  and  he  lived  the  life  of  a 
hermit.  He  did  not  object  to  the  noise  and  the  bustle  of 
the  village,  but  he  was  afraid  that  he  would  be  assessed 
additional  taxes.  He  would  not  listen  to  the  village  taking 
in  a  single  foot  of  his  land.  He  wanted  the  easterly  line 
of  the  village  to  start  at  the  corner  of  what  is  now  US-20 
and  the  Ladies  Union  Cemetery  and  run  due  south.  This 
would  leave  only  a  street  between  his  land  and  the  village 
limits.  He  would  enjoy  all  the  benefits  and  pay  none  of 
the  cost.  Mr.  Hawes  lived  entirely  to  himself  and  an  ar- 
rangement of  this  sort  appealed  to  his  cupidity.  As  his 
farm  was  so  near  the  center  of  the  village  it  was  unthink- 
able that  none  of  his  farm  should  become  village.  He 
delayed  the  incorporation  of  the  village  for  quite  some 
time.  He  could  not  be  pushed  but  he  was  open  to  flattery 
and  finally  yielded  to  the  public  will  and  a  proper  portion 
of  his  farm  became  a  part  of  the  village  of  Stockton. 

Soon  after  the  incorporation  Mr.  Hawes  sold  his  farm 
to  B.  F.  Simmons,  a  younger  and  more  public  spirited 
man.  The  new  owner  was  happy  because  his  farm  was  a 
part  of  the  village  and  he  was  the  most  cheerful  of  all  the 
village  taxpayers. 
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SAGA  SIX 

STOCKTONS  PIONEER  CHURCH 

And  Noah  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord — Genesis  8:20. 

THE    new    railroad    was    building    its    line    through 
Stockton  in   1887.    That  does  not  exactly  state  the 
fact,  for  the  railroad  was  building  across  the  prairie 
where  the  new  town  of  Stockton  was  to  be. 

Among  the  pioneers  were  people  of  different  church 
membership  and  there  was  a  scramble  as  to  whether  the 
first  church  was  to  bear  the  name  of  Evangelical  or 
Methodist.  There  was  an  Evangelical  church,  a  substan- 
tial frame  structure,  located  two  miles  north  of  the  new 
town  at  what  was  known  as  Pitcherville.  The  members  of 
this  church  were  an  alive  bunch  and  decided  to  move  their 
building  to  the  new  settlement.  The  building  was  moved 
on  rollers  across  the  fields  and  the  Evangelical  people  had 
a  house  of  worship  before  the  Methodists  had  a  chance  to 
select  a  building  site.  This  was  in  1887,  practically  a  year 
before  there  was  a  town  of  Stockton. 

Preaching  services  were  begun  in  the  fall  of  1887  and 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  Schmucker  of  Lena.  The  following 
spring  the  little  congregation  was  able  to  support  a  resident 
pastor  and  a  call  was  given  to  Rev.  John  Divan,  who  be- 
came Stockton's  first  minister.  Rev.  Divan  was  a  very 
faithful  pastor  but  his  talents  did  not  fit  him  to  become  the 
only  minister  of  the  gospel  in  a  boom  town.  He  was  soon 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  G.  Unangst,  a  gifted  and  ener- 
getic young  man.  After  leaving  Stockton  he  became  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Evangelical  denomination. 
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MRS.  MARY  R.  SMITH 
(Wife  of  Dr.  I.  C.  Smith) 


She  was  the  Instigator,  the  Planner  and  the  Promoter  of  Stockton 
Ladies  Union  Cemetery. 
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Some  five  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Evangelical 
church  the  Methodists  organized  and  erected  a  building. 
The  Stockton  Herald  tried  to  stop  the  movement  for  a 
Methodist  church.  The  paper  contended  that  the  Evangeli- 
cal and  Methodist  churches  were  so  nearly  alike  in  creed, 
in  form  of  worship,  in  sacraments  and  in  church  govern- 
ment that  a  Methodist  could  feel  at  home  in  the  Evangeli- 
cal fold.  The  Herald  tried  to  persuade  the  Methodists  that 
the  second  church  should  be  one  that  would  appeal  to  peo- 
ple that  were  not  accustomed  to  the  Evangelical  and 
Methodist  forms  of  worship.  The  cause  for  which  all 
churches  are  built  had  to  give  way  to  the  pride  in  denomi- 
national name  and  Stockton  had  two  churches  of  prac- 
tically the  same  faith,  where  there  should  have  been  one 
of  great  strength  and  power.  A  few  years  later  came  the 
Catholic  and  the  Universalist  churches. 

S.  T.  Eade  was  the  dominant  influence  in  the  Evan- 
gelical church  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  removal  of  the 
tabernacle  from  Pitcherville  to  Stockton.  Without  his  ac- 
tivity it  is  pretty  safe  to  guess  that  the  old  church  building 
would  still  be  standing  in  a  tumble  down  state  at  Pitcher- 
ville. The  building  has  been  improved  and  modernized 
until  it  has  no  resemblance  of  the  structure  that  came  to 
town  on  rollers  over  fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Eade  was  the 
pioneer  churchman  and  the  pioneer  business  man,  the  one 
who  dared  to  build  a  substantial  brick  store  building  in 
anticipation  of  the  railroad. 

The  Evangelical  Church  was  not  the  only  building 
moved  into  the  new  town  on  stilts  and  rollers.  Herman 
Brothers  moved  their  grocery  store  from  Pitcherville  and 
now  after  fifty  years  the  old  building  is  still  being  used 
for  the  sale  of  lemons  and  sardines.  Another  building 
which  was  moved  was  the  millinery  store  of  William  Lay- 
cock  which  was  transported  from  the  old  town  of  Morse- 
ville. 
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SAGA  SEVEN 

THREE  GOOD  DOCTORS 

Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead;  is  there  no  physician  there? 
why  then  is  not  the  health  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people  recovered? — Jeremiah   8:22. 

THERE  were  three  animate  reasons  why  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Ladies  Union  Cemetery  did  not  more 
rapidly  increase.  The  reasons  were  Dr.  J.  N.  (Jere- 
miah Nehemiah)  Sharp,  Dr.  I.  C.  (Izaak  Carson)  Smith, 
Dr.  T.  J.  (Thomas  Jefferson)  Stafford.  These  three  doctors 
worked  together  in  harmony  doubtless  because  their  names 
all  began  with  the  letter  S. 

Dr.  Sharp,  in  point  of  age  and  experience,  was  the 
dean  of  the  local  profession.  Besides  enjoying  a  good 
practise  he  operated  a  first  class  drug  store  in  the  village. 
He  prided  himself  on  being  able  to  fill  any  prescription 
offered.  As  new  drugs  were  developed  he  was  among  the 
first  to  stock  them.  In  those  days  a  drug  store  was  a  drug 
store,  not  an  ice  cream  parlor  or  lunch  counter  or  a  place 
where  every  sort  of  jimcrack  was  sold.  His  shelves  were 
loaded  down  with  patent  medicines,  where  all  the  old 
favorites  like  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  Dr. 
Jaynes'  Remedies,  Piso's  Consumption  Cure,  Foley's  Honey 
and  Tar,  in  fact  all  of  them  from  Hostetter's  Bitters  to 
Hanson's  Corn  Salve.  Dr.  Sharp  was  not  only  a  physician 
and  a  druggist  but  he  was  the  No.  1  booster  for  Stockton. 
He  was  foremost  in  every  enterprise  looking  toward  a 
greater  Stockton.  There  was  no  subscription  paper  pertain- 
ing to  local  affairs  where  his  name  was  not  near  the  head 
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of  the  list.  He  was  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  that 
he  cared  first  for  Stockton  and  after  that  his  medical  prac- 
tise and  his  drug  store. 

Dr.  Sharp  was  for  many  years  a  widower.  This  fact 
did  not  altogether  deprive  him  of  the  companionship  of 
women.  He  tried  to  arrange  his  practise  so  that  no  de- 
mands would  be  made  upon  him  Sunday  afternoons  or 
evenings  and  this  time  he  religiously  spent  at  the  Homer 
Graves  farm  east  of  the  village.  The  Graves  larder  was 
always  well  stocked  with  the  largest  and  richest  variety 
of  foods  but  the  main  attraction  was  the  three  Graves 
sisters,  who  were  most  charming  women.  After  a  long 
suspense,  not  knowing  which  he  loved  most,  he  drew  lots 
to  decide  the  question  and  then  married  the  lucky  one. 

Dr.  Sharp  took  greater  pride  in  Johnny  Armstrong 
than  in  any  other  person  or  thing  on  earth.  Johnny  was  a 
choir  boy  in  an  Episcopal  church  in  Minneapolis  and  was 
a  distant  relative.  He  visited  Stockton  twice  a  year  and  dur- 
ing these  visits  Dr.  Sharp  kept  him  busy  singing  for  the 
doctor's  friends.  Johnny's  favorite  number  was  "The  Holy 
City,"  and  every  time  the  doctor  heard  it  he  appeared  like 
one  about  to  be  translated  into  glory. 

Dr.  Smith  had  a  very  wide  medical  practise  and  it  was 
a  poor  day  that  he  did  not  travel  over  twenty  miles  in 
visiting  patients.  In  the  forenoons  he  drove  a  span  of  fleet 
horses  and  in  the  afternoon  switched  to  a  team  of  mustangs 
which  were  able  to  cover  much  territory  through  snow  or 
mud.  How  he  kept  up  under  the  strain  and  was  able  to 
carry  a  continual  smile  was  an  unsolved  local  puzzle. 

Dr.  Stafford  was  the  most  immaculate  dresser  of  the 
three  and  he  carried  himself  with  a  dignity  becoming  a 
large  city  physician.  He  liked  to  confine  his  work  to  office 
practise,  but  he  filled  in  with  quite  an  amount  of  country 
driving.  These  doctors  filled  an  important  place  in  the 
lives  of  the  early  settlers  of  Stockton.  It  was  years  later 
before  any  other  doctor  broke  into  practise  in  the  village. 
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SAGA  EIGHT 
THE  WOOLEN  MILL 


The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men 
of  understanding,  nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  skill;  but 
time  and  chance  happeneth  to  them  all. — Ecclesiastes  9:11. 


THE  people  of  Stockton  were  bubbling  over  with 
enterprise.  In  the  very  earliest  days  it  was  realized 
that  Stockton  could  never  become  anything  more 
than  a  prosperous  country  village  unless  it  branched  out 
in  the  field  of  manufacturing.  And  so  the  Stockton  Woolen 
Mill  company  was  organized.  The  public  generally  bought 
shares  of  stock  in  this  enterprise.  They  bought  not  in  the 
hope  of  great  financial  return  but  to  give  Stockton  a  boost. 
The  leaders  in  the  project  had  no  selfish  interests  to  pro- 
mote and  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs  that  "Time  and  chance 
happeneth  to  them  all." 

The  population  of  Stockton  was  made  up  of  men  ac- 
customed to  small  business,  of  professional  men  and 
farmers.  They  knew  nothing  about  manufacturing  and 
the  technique  of  meeting  payrolls.  This  was  not  their  fault. 
They  were  induced  to  buy  the  machinery  and  "good  will" 
of  a  woolen  mill  that  had  failed  at  Kankakee.  The  bargain 
offered  by  the  owner  of  the  defunct  mill  was  all  the  more 
alluring  because  the  purchase  price  could  be  paid  in  stock 
of  the  new  company.  The  deal  was  consummated  and  the 
antiquated  machinery  moved  to  Stockton.  The  same  super- 
intendent who  had  run  the  Kankakee  mill  into  bankruptcy 
was  employed  to  run  the  Stockton  mill.   In  their  enthusiam 
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MISS  MAGGIE  CURTISS 
(Mrs.  A.  U.  Thomas.) 

Stockton's   Famous  and  Only  Entertainer 
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to  do  something  the  local  committee  overlooked  the  im- 
portant fact  that  a  man  who  could  not  successfully  operate 
a  woolen  mill  at  Kankakee  certainly  could  not  make  a 
success  of  operating  the  same  machinery  in  Stockton.  It  is 
doubtful  if  an  experienced  management  could  have  made  a 
success  of  operating  the  old  and  out  of  date  machinery 
anywhere. 

Had  Stockton  branched  out  in  some  other  line  of 
manufacture  the  story  might  have  been  more  glorious. 
Many  towns  are  now  building  what  is  known  in  the  trade 
as  factory  incubators.  The  city  engaging  in  this  enter- 
prise erects  quite  a  large  and  substantial  factory  building, 
and  divides  it  into  small  sections.  Here  men  with  genius 
and  ideas  are  induced  to  locate  and  work  out  their  schemes, 
paying  little  or  no  rent.  A  goodly  percentage  of  these  men 
make  good  and  the  result  is  a  small  factory  employing 
from  five  to  thirty  people.  The  principal  outlet  for  wares 
of  this  sort  are  the  nickel  and  dime  stores,  who  are  always 
looking  for  some  new  article  that  the  public  will  buy. 
These  articles  are  light  and  the  cost  of  getting  them  to 
market  is  not  much  in  excess  of  the  freight  from  Chicago. 

Although  the  woolen  mill  was  Stockton's  greatest  fail- 
ure it  was  also  Stockton's  greatest  exhibition  of  courage 
and  enterprise. 

P.  M.  Rindesbacher,  the  principal  stockholder  in  the 
woolen  mill,  and  who  kept  pouring  his  own  money  into 
the  enterprise  after  all  the  others  had  run  for  cover,  writes 
from  memory  the  following  particulars: 

"The  mill  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $30,000. 
A  woman  in  Kankakee,  111.,  sold  the  machinery  for  $10,000 
and  took  her  pay  in  stock  of  the  Stockton  company.  The 
building,  well  and  additional  machinery  absorbed  the  en- 
tire capital  of  the  company,  leaving  no  funds  for  the 
operation  of  the  mill.  The  mill  was  especially  equipped 
for  making  blankets  and  skirting.  At  that  time  women's 
skirts  made  of  wool  were  very  popular.    Owing  to  a  lack 
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of  capital  and  the  high  expense  of  securing  enough  water 
for  the  operation  the  mill  was  never  a  success.  The  only 
profitable  order  the  mill  ever  received  was  for  government 
blankets  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War. 

"This  woolen  mill  was  a  hard  experience  for  me  but 
it  gave  Stockton  a  big  push  at  just  the  right  time.  Like 
all  the  rest  of  my  hard  work  in  the  interest  of  the  town, 
and  all  the  people  who  have  lived  in  this  community  for 
the  past  fifty  years,  from  a  personal  standpoint  I  some- 
times feel  that  it  is  better  to  have  tried  and  failed  than 
never  to  have  tried  at  all." 


J.  Warren  Parker  was  the  owner  and  operator 
of  a  large  livery  stable.  Many  young  people  today 
never  heard  of  a  livery  stable.  They  do  not  have 
them  now  and  garages  have  taken  their  place.  A 
livery  stable  was  where  horses  were  kept  for  hire 
and  the  liveryman  who  kept  the  best  horeses  and 
finest  rigs  always  prospered.  With  everybody  driv- 
ing a  horse,  some  abusing  the  animal,  it  was  a 
trade  to  keep  the  horses  in  the  best  of  trim.  The 
"drummer,"  now  a  traveling  salesman,  was  a 
source  of  revenue  for  the  livery  stable.  The  drum- 
mer would  come  to  town  with  his  trunks  and  the 
livery  stable  would  furnish  a  driver  and  a  "spring" 
wagon  and  convey  the  salesman  and  his  samples 
from  store  to  store  for  a  wide  sweep  of  territory. 
Mr.  Parker  kept  well-groomed  horses  and  clean 
and  shiny  wagons  and  he  got  the  business. 
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SAGA  NINE 

THE  BELLES  OF  STOCKTON 


When  God  placed  Eve  before  Adam  in  all  her  nudist 
glory,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  makes  the  first  man  say 
that  heretofore  he  thought  the  Garden  of  Eden  most 
beautiful  but  now  in  compare  he  thought  it  very  mean. 


OF  all  the  older  young  women  of  early  Stockton 
there  were  four  of  outstanding  superiority.  The 
foremost  of  these  was,  perhaps,  Miss  Maggie  Cur- 
tis, daughter  of  Hon.  George  W.  Curtis.  Not  only  was 
Miss  Maggie  a  beautiful,  and  talented  girl,  but  she  was 
the  only  entertainer  in  the  entire  neighborhood.  She  was 
an  elocutionist,  but  if  she  is  plying  her  art  today  she  is  a 
reader,  a  monologue  artist  or  dramaloguist.  No  longer  is 
she  an  elocutionist,  they  do  not  have  such  things  now,  and 
no  longer  is  she  "Maggie"  but  "Marguerite."  She  made  a 
careful  survey  of  all  the  young  men  in  the  neighborhood 
and  then  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  young  banker  from 
southern  Illinois  to  become  Mrs.  A.  U.  Thomas.  It  was 
said  that  Maggie  possessed  more  cultural  than  financial 
ability  and  she  wished  to  insure  her  life  against  having 
her  checks  returned  marked  "insufficient  funds."  Her 
banker  husband  would  see  to  that. 

Second  in  the  list  of  celebrities  was  Mary  Ellen  Moore. 
She  was  the  heiress  of  the  vicinity,  but  that  fact  did  not 
particularly  diminish  the  number  of  her  suitors.  She  was 
no  song  bird  or  elocutionist,  but  a  very  attractive  young 
woman  of  rare  charm. 
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Mary  Ellen  was  commonly  known  as  "Mary  Ellen," 
and  rarely  referred  to  as  "Mary  Ellen  Moore."  Notwith- 
standing her  wealth  she  was  a  thrifty  miss.  Just  then  silk 
stockings  were  becoming  popular.  As  this  was  before  the 
days  of  rayon  and  near-silks  this  type  of  hosiery  was  very 
expensive.  Women  wore  dresses  that  trailed  the  ground 
and  it  was  not  much  matter  whether  they  wore  home- 
knitted  woolen,  cotton,  silk,  or  no  stockings  at  all.  But 
when  the  girls  went  on  dress  parade  they  prayed  for  long 
and  uplifting  breezes  and  then  silk  stockings  came  in 
handy.  Mary  Ellen  was  careful  in  her  expenditures  and 
she  did  not  like  her  bills  for  silk  stockings.  She  thought  it 
would  be  smart  to  buy  them  at  the  wholesale  price.  For 
this  reason  she  married  Will  E.  White,  a  merchant  prince 
of  Lena,  and  the  cost  of  silk  hosiery  was  settled  forever.  It 
was  a  sad  day  when  the  distinctive  "Mary  Ellen"  changed 
her  name  to  the  commonplace  "Marie". 

The  third  member  of  the  quartette  was  Ammie  Pellett. 
She  had  no  father  like  Maggie  Curtis  to  boost  her  wares 
and  her  mother  was  not  the  most  successful  business  woman 
in  the  county,  like  Mary  Ellen's.  She  was  just  herself,  a 
girl  possessed  of  unusual  talent  and  the  best  conversation- 
alist in  the  community.  There  was  scarce  any  subject  in 
which  she  was  not  well  versed.  Her  brilliance  was  in  the 
drawing-room  and  not  on  the  platform.  She  was  "Ammie" 
then  and  is  "Ammie"  now.  She  merely  changed  her  name 
from  Pellett  to  Moore  when  she  picked  the  prize  package 
off  the  Stockton  Christmas  tree. 

Hattie  Simmons  was  a  girl  of  poetic  and  artistic  tem- 
perament. With  or  without  provocation  her  mother  could 
reel  off  poetry  by  the  yard,  some  of  her  verses  having  real 
merit.  Hattie  to  a  large  extent  inherited  the  poetic  gift 
of  her  mother  together  with  the  inventive  genius  of  her 
father.  "Hattie,"  thank  the  Lord,  never  became  "Harriet," 
and  the  unostentatious  girl  grew  into  an  ostentatious 
woman.    She  married  Charles  Tiffany,  a  childhood  sweet- 
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A  PAGE  OF  STOCKTON  BELLES 


MISS   MARY   ELLEN   MOORE 
(Mrs.  W.  E.  White.) 


MISS   AMMIE   PELLETT 
(Mrs.  P.  J.  Moore) 


MISS  HATTIE  SIMMONS 
(Mrs.  Charles  Tiffany) 
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heart,  and  was  the  only  girl  of  the  four  not  to  seek  a 
foreign  matrimonial  alliance. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  however  much  these  girls 
were  loved  and  adored  not  one  of  them  was  modern  or 
up  to  date.  Not  one  ever  got  as  far  away  from  her  hus- 
band as  Reno.    They  would  be  despised  in  Hollywood. 

There  were  many  other  young  ladies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood worth  while.  Memory  is  less  distinct  regarding  the 
handsome  Phelps  sisters,  the  captivating  Marks  girls,  and 
the  younger  generation  including  such  samples  of  beauty  as 
Effie  Mapes,  Effie  Richardson  and  Lida  Plankerton.  A  Miss 
Gates,  daughter  of  S.  D.  Gates,  could  have  taken  the  prize 
in  a  beauty  contest  if  only  faces  "were  judged.  She  was  a 
bit  too  substantial  to  win  a  blue  ribbon  where  face  and 
form  were  both  considered. 

The  young  ladies  of  fifty  years  ago  were  quiite  as  attrac- 
tive as  the  girls  of  today.  Customs  and  styles  have  changed 
and  if  the  modern  girl  of  1937  should  have  appeared  in 
1887  she  would  have  shocked  the  prudery  or  convention  of 
that  day.  Fifty  years  ago  the  girls  never  had  heard  of  a 
beauty  parlor  or  permanent  or  any  other  sort  of  waves,  and 
if  you  had  spoken  of  lipstick  they  would  think  you  speaking 
in  a  foreign  tongue.  Short  skirts  and  bobbed  heads  were 
unknown.  Girls  walked  on  limbs  instead  of  legs.  They  did 
not  smoke  cigarettes  or  get  drunk.  They  prided  themselves 
on  their  lady-like  manners  and  behavior.  Maybe  the  girls  of 
today  could  learn  some  lessons  from  grandmothers. 
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SAGA  TEN 
A  STOCKTON  HANGING 


They    skinned    the    editor    prepared    to    fry,    then 
hung  his  hide  upon  the  fence  to  dry. — Anonymous. 


DURING  the  fifty  years  of  its  life  Stockton  has  wit- 
nessed but  one  hanging,  the  hanging  of  the  editor 
of  the  Stockton  Herald  in  effigy.  This  occurred  in 
the  year  1890. 

The  editor  was  temperate  in  all  his  ways,  not  touching 
spirits,  beer,  wine  and  cider  and  never  used  tobacco.  That 
did  not  save  him  from  an  angry  attack  from  the  W.C.T.U. 
A  liquor  dealer  at  Elizabeth  had  secured  some  rare  wines 
and  he  bought  an  inch  advertising  space  in  the  Herald 
announcing  that  he  had  secured  this  stock  especially  for 
family  use. 

When  this  little  announcement  appeared  the  W.C.T.U. 
held  a  special  meeting  and  passed  a  resolution  directing 
the  Herald  not  to  print  the  announcement  again.  Next 
week  the  advertisement  appeared  again  and  the  editor 
called  the  attention  of  the  good  ladies  that  the  paper  was 
enjoying  a  special  rate  of  postage  and  that  it  believed  it- 
self in  the  same  position  as  a  common  carrier  which  can- 
not exclude  any  one  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the 
service  offered  the  public.  The  good  ladies  allowed  them- 
selves to  rend  their  garments  in  their  rage  and  held  an- 
other special  meeting  at  which  they  declared  a  boycott  on 
the  paper.  The  next  issue  of  the  paper  carried  the  provok- 
ing little  advertisement  and  the  editor  printed  some  cheer- 
ful remarks  about  the  boycott.  This  inflamed  these  good 
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A  STUDY  IN  CONTRASTS 


Ca 


PETER  M.  RINDESBACHER 

The  most  Enterprising  of  All  Stockton  Pioneers. 

Was  always  willing  to  devote  half  his   time  to   the  good   of   the 

Village.   This  picture  was   taken   ten  years 

before  Stockton  was  thought  of. 


CHARLES  L.  CANNON 

The  Stock  Buyer  who  was  always 
willing  to  pay  a  dime  more  than 
hogs  and  cattle  were  worth  to  make 
Stockton  the  great  stock  center  of 
northern   Illinois 


MARVIN  F.  CARPENTER 

Who  Cut  Up  His  Farm  into  Village 
Lots  and  Made  Stockton  Possible. 
He  never  retarded  the  Growth  of  the 
Village  by  Marking  Up  His  Lots 
with  Fancy  Prices 
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Christian  women  all  the  more.  The  more  they  fumed  and 
talked  the  faster  grew  the  list  of  Herald  subscribers. 

The  boycott  was  a  fizzle  and  the  good  women  had  to 
play  a  last  card.  One  cloudy,  moonless  night  someone  hanged 
an  image  of  a  man  in  front  of  the  Herald  office.  No  one 
could  figure  it  out  until  some  satellites  of  the  W.C.T.U. 
whispered  about  that  it  was  the  editor  of  the  Herald  held 
up  in  disgrace.  There  was  only  one  person  in  town  who  was 
not  interested  in  the  scarecrow,  and  that  was  the  editor. 
He  treated  it  as  though  it  were  not  there.  The  image  was 
there  in  the  early  morning,  it  was  there  at  noon,  and  again 
at  night.  And  the  morning  and  the  evening  were  the  first 
day.  Next  morning  the  scarecrow  was  at  its  place,  at 
noon  it  had  been  undisturbed  and  at  night  it  stood  in  its 
place.  And  the  morning  and  the  evening  were  the  second 
day. 

There  was  some  wind  during  the  night  and  the  next 
morning  the  effigy  looked  a  little  the  worse,  but  it  was  in 
place.  At  noon  it  was  waving  in  the  breeze  and  at  night 
the  wind  went  down  and  the  stuffed  man  found  quiet.  And 
the  morning  and  the  evening  were  the  third  day. 

What  made  the  situation  more  disturbing  was  that  the 
third  day  an  issue  of  the  Herald  was  printed.  The  little 
advertisement  was  printed  but  the  effigy  was  not  of  enough 
importance  to  get  a  line  of  type.  The  effigy  campaign  was 
laughed  out  of  court. 

On  the  fourth  day  Stephen  Warne,  Stockton's  most 
pacific  citizen,  called  on  the  editor.  He  acted  like  a  man 
who  was  struggling  under  a  burden.  He  talked  about  the 
weather,  about  the  corn  crop,  about  the  17-year-locusts, 
and  after  half  an  hour  of  agony  told  the  editor  that  the 
effigy  was  a  disgrace  to  the  village  and  begged  him  to  take 
it  down. 

The  editor  told  Mr.  Warne  that  he  thought  it  was  a 
good  sign,  that  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  putting 
it  up  and  that  he  would  never  have  anything  to  do  with 
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taking  it  down.  "If  the  friends  who  did  this  are  not 
proud  of  their  work  it  is  for  them  to  take  it  down,"  said 
the  editor.  In  the  darkness  of  the  fourth  night  the  effigy 
disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  it  had  appeared.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  W.C.T.U.  restored  the  Herald  to  its  former 
place  of  affection.  At  the  time  it  was  hard  to  understand 
why  a  man  like  Mr.  Warne  should  interest  himself  in  a 
matter  of  this  sort.  A  few  weeks  later  the  truth  came  out. 
The  marriage  of  Stephen  Warne  and  Miss  Mamie  Reed 
was  announced.  Miss  Reed  was  president  of  the  W.C.T.U. 
The  first  butter  and  cheese  factory  in  Stockton  was 
started  by  a  young  man  named  Greeley.  If  he  had  a 
first  name  it  has  been  forgotten  over  the  years.  His  bid  for 
fame  was  not  on  account  of  his  excellent  ability  to  manu- 
facture many  articles  from  milk  but  because  he  was  a  great 
bicycle  fan.  He  brought  to  Stockton  one  of  the  first  bicycles 
made,  one  of  those  high  wheeled  affairs  that  were  dangerous 
to  ride.  When  the  "safety"  bicycles  appeared,  Greeley  was 
not  interested;  they  were  too  tame  for  him.  If  he  is  still 
living  he  is  doing  some  stunt  flying. 
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SAGA  ELEVEN 

A  PERSONAL  TRIBUTE 


Oh,  call  it  by  some  better  name, 

For  Friendship  sounds  too  cold. 

— Moore. 


THIS  is  a  chapter  on  a  long  personal  friendship  and 
the  author  can  best  write  it  in  the  first  person. 
Two  of  the  first  persons  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  in  coming  to  Stockton  was  Benjamin  Franklin  Sim- 
mons and  his  wife.  They  for  some  reason  took  a  special 
liking  to  me  and  Mr.  Simmons  became  the  most  devoted 
friend  that  I  ever  had.  They  believed  that  I  was  to  be- 
come somewhere  a  very  useful  citizen  and  their  faith  in 
me  encouraged  me  to  undertake  tasks  for  which  I  felt  my- 
self illy  fitted.  Over  the  years  this  friendship  grew  stronger 
and  my  only  contact  with  Stockton  after  leaving  the  vil- 
lage came  through  them.  Several  times  a  year  we  visited 
back  and  forth  and  a  few  days  before  his  death  in  a 
Rochester  hospital  I  had  my  last  visit  with  Mr.  Simmons, 
neither  of  us  thinking  that  the  visit  would  be  our  last. 

We  all  have  an  abundance  of  fair  weather  friends  but 
there  are  few  who  will  stand  by  when  it  costs  them  some- 
thing. A  dozen  years  after  leaving  Stockton  a  chain  of 
circumstances  threw  into  my  lap  a  large  manufacturing 
enterprise  which  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Failure 
was  staring  me  in  the  face.  I  wrote  Mr.  Simmons  what 
had  happened,  neither  thinking  or  suggesting  that  he 
might  be  able  to  come  to  the  rescue.  By  return  mail  he 
sent  his  check  for  $1,500  for  stock  in  the  tottering  enter- 
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prise,  and  this  encouragement  gave  me  courage  to  wage  a 
stouter  battle  and  finally  to  win.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  send  Mr.  Simmons  liberal  dividend  checks  as 
long  as  he  lived.  For  many  years  in  succession  his  return 
on  his  $1,500  investment  was  $4,500  a  year.  He  had  more 
confidence  in  me  and  in  the  business  than  I  dared  to  have. 
He  was  the  one  man  in  all  the  world  who  out  of 
friendship  would  invest  $1,500  in  a  questionable  manu- 
facturing enterprise. 


The  first  citizens  of  Stockton  were  easily  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Justus.  Mr.  Justus,  or  'Squire 
Justus  as  he  was  known,  was  the  village  oracle. 
If  any  one  was  in  business  difficulty  or  financial 
distress  they  would  seek  the  advice  of  'Squire  Jus- 
tus, who  invariably  was  able  to  find  some  solution 
to  their  troubles.  He  could  draw  a  will  or  other 
legal  papers  that  would  stand  the  test  of  court 
action.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Stockton  and 
Wards  Grove  Mutual  fire  insurance  company  and 
was  the  moving  spirit  in  that  company  over  many 
years  of  successful  operation. 

Mrs.  Justus  was  the  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  of 
Stockton.  She  was  a  liberal  entertainer  and  happy 
was  the  person  who  was  invited  to  sit  around  her 
board  of  a  holiday. 
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THE  SALT  OF  STOCKTON 


B.  F.  SIMMONS 


MRS.  B.  F.  SIMMONS 


And  the  Salt  Never  Lost  Its  Savor. 
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SAGA  TWELVE 

TWO  RIVALS 


Can  two  walk  together  except  they  be  agreed? 

— Amos  3:3. 


TWO  men  who  had  much  to  do  with  the  shaping  of 
the  destiny  of  Stockton  would  have  stood  aghast  if 
anyone  had  suggested  that  they  were  rivals.  Peter 
M.  Rindesbacher  was  a  young  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
enterprise  and  ability  and  was  overflowing  with  energy. 
He  had  never  learned  to  walk  but  navigating  with  his 
familiar  dog  trot  he  always  arrived  ahead  of  schedule.  He 
was  a  very  successful  farmer  and  when  the  village  was 
started  he  organized  the  first  bank,  and  at  the  same  time 
conducted  his  large  farming  operations.  M.  K.  Hammond 
operated  an  extensive  farm  on  the  south  side  of  the  village. 
A  few  years  after  the  Rindesbacher  bank  was  established 
Mr.  Hammond  started  a  second  bank.  Both  Mr.  Rindes- 
bacher and  Mr.  Hammond  built  grain  elevators  and  en- 
gaged in  the  grain  business.  This  competition  established 
Stockton  as  the  best  grain  market  in  the  region.  While 
there  was  no  open  animosity  between  the  two  men  there 
was  a  deep  rivalry  between  them  that  could  not  be  dis- 
guised. 

Mr.  Hammond  was  of  a  rather  cynical  nature.  He  was 
not  a  team  worker  but  rather  a  lone  wolf.  Mr.  Rindes- 
bacher, on  the  other  hand,  was  all  for  the  public  good.  He 
sacrificed  more  for  the  woolen  mill,  which  failed,  than 
any  other  person.  He  often  neglected  his  own  business  to 
be  of  public  service.  Mr.  Hammond  was  more  deeply 
concerned  with  his  private  affairs  than  with  public  matters. 
If  the  House  of  Hammond  and  the  House  of  Rindes- 
bacher had  been  able  to  work  in  closer  communion  the 
results  would  have  been  of  far-reaching  benefit. 
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SAGA  THIRTEEN 


LESSONS  IN  MANNERS 


When  in  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do. 
—Old  Saw. 


HON.  George  W.  Curtis  was  the  most  distinguished 
member  of  the  community.  He  had  a  state  wide 
reputation  and  was  high  in  democratic  councils. 
He  was  a  scientific  farmer  in  the  day  when  the  ordinary 
dirt  farmer  looked  upon  the  man  of  science  with  sneers 
and  pity.  He  merely  lived  two  score  years  ahead  of  his 
time.  Mr.  Curtis  had  some  of  the  aristocrat  about  him. 
He  had  a  friend  from  over  Warren  way  by  the  name  of 
George  W.  Pepoon.  Mr.  Pepoon  had  been  to  the  legisla- 
ture but  that  fact  did  not  change  his  habits  of  life. 

One  extremely  hot  day  Mr.  Pepoon  called  on  his  friend 
Curtis  and  he  was  invited  to  stay  for  dinner.  In  those 
days  dinner  was  served  at  noon.  When  the  call  came  for 
dinner  Guest  Pepoon  advanced  to  the  table  in  his  shirt 
sleeves.  Host  Curtis  halted  him  and  explained  that  a  rule 
of  the  house  was  that  men  must  wear  their  coats  at  the 
table.  Reluctantly  Guest  Pepoon  got  into  his  thick  coat 
and  suffered  through  to  the  end  of  the  meal. 

The  following  winter  Mr.  Curtis  had  business  at  War- 
ren and  the  day  for  his  appointment  happened  to  be 
very  stormy  and  cold.  He  ran  across  Mr.  Pepoon  and  was 
invited  to  dinner.  He  accepted.  Mr.  Curtis  repaired  to 
the  table  of  his  friend  dressed  in  a  coat,  which  was  badly 
needed  in  the  poorly  heated  houses  of  that  day.    With  a 
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THE  MAN  WITH  A  GREAT  FAITH 


S.  T.  EADE 
His  Faith  in  Stockton  was  only  exceeded  by  his  Faith  in  God 


A  SEER  WHO  LIVED  UNTO  HIMSELF 


M.  K.  HAMMOND 

A  Man  of  Great  Ability  and  Wealth  but  who  never  fully  caught 
the  Pioneer  Spirit  of  Stockton 
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sly  twinkle  in  his  eye  Host  Pepoon  stopped  Guest  Curtis 
and  explained  that  no  coats  were  allowed  at  the  Pepoon 
table.  Guest  Curtis  disrobed  and  shivered  through  the 
meal. 

As  Emily  Post  had  not  arisen  to  solve  such  weighty 
matters  there  was  no  authority  to  decide  whether  Curtis 
or  Pepoon  was  right. 


Stockton's  marvelous  growth  was  accomplished 
in  what  would  now  be  an  unorthodox  way. 
Wherever  a  boom  town  is  now  started  the  first 
thing  is  to  bring  in  a  horde  of  real  estate  agents. 
In  the  glamorous  days  of  Florida  every  other  office 
was  occupied  by  a  real  estate  broker  and  nearly 
half  the  persons  you  met  developed  into  real  estate 
salesmen  who  would  try  to  sell  you  something. 
You  could  not  stay  in  Florida  a  single  day  without 
some  high-powered  salesman  was  tracking  you 
with  lot  bargains  that  would  make  you  rich.  Stock- 
ton had  no  real  estate  agents.  Marvin  F.  Carpenter 
and  L.  D.  Benton,  who  owned  all  the  original  lots, 
did  not  go  out  to  sell  lots.  If  you  wanted  a  lot 
it  was  up  to  you  to  make  your  wishes  known. 

No  lots  were  ever  advertised  in  the  newspaper. 
Had  there  been  an  active  campaign  for  the  sale  of 
lots,  a  full  section  of  land  could  have  been  sold  for 
use  and  speculation. 
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SAGA  FOURTEEN 

AN  EDITOR  DEFLATED 


When   a  man  thinks  he  is  something  when  he 
is  nothing,  he  deceiveth  himself. — Old  Proverb. 


FOR  five  solid  years  the  founder  of  the  Stockton 
Herald  every  week  without  fail  printed  an  issue  of 
the  paper.  Nearly  all  the  typesetting  and  other  work 
on  the  paper  was  his  personal  performance.  One  week  he 
left  the  work  of  getting  out  the  paper  in  other  hands. 
That  was  the  week  he  was  married. 

The  morning  after  his  return  from  the  wedding  trip 
he  met  M.  K.  Hammond  on  the  street,  the  first  person  he 
contacted  after  coming  home.  He  rushed  up  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mond and  greeted  him  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  said: 
"I  am  mighty  glad  to  be  home  again." 

Mr.  Hammond  made  the  withering  reply:  "I  did  not 
know  that  you  had  been  away." 

The  editor  felt  himself  run  through  a  calender  and 
became  as  thin  as  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  and  then 
disappeared  through  a  crack  in  the  wooden  sidewalk.  The 
Herald  appeared  a  day  late  the  next  week. 

After  the  editor  had  disappeared  Mr.  Hammond  stood 
in  a  maze.  He  thought  that  he  had  seen  a  vision  and  then 
he  remembered  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  strange  animals 
that  "swallers  theirselves."  He  no  longer  questioned  the 
Hoosier  poet.    He  had  seen  one  of  them. 
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SAGA  FIFTEEN 

THUMBNAIL  SKETCHES 


O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursel's  as  ithers  see  us. 

— Robert  Burns. 


PIONEER  of  pioneers  was  S.  T.  Eade.  As  soon  as  the 
railroad  was  staked  out  he  was  on  the  ground  and 
picked  out  a  corner  lot  on  what  he  thought  would  be 
the  best  four  corners  in  the  village  not  yet  born.  He  not 
only  secured  the  lot  but  proceeded  at  once  to  build  a  large 
two-story  brick  store,  the  only  really  substantial  building  in 
the  town  until  two  years  or  more  later  the  Rindesbacher 
bank  building  was  erected.  Mr.  Eade  exhibited  uncanny 
wisdom.  The  other  early  stores  were  such  that  they  could 
be  moved  out,  if  the  town  was  a  fizzle,  and  used  on  the 
farms  for  corn  cribs  and  implement  houses.  Mr.  Eade 
drove  his  stakes  so  deep  that  he  could  not  move  away. 
Besides  he  picked  the  four  corners  which  from  the  start  and 
even  after  fifty  years  are  the  center  of  the  village. 


Charles  F.  Taylor  conducted  a  large  lumber  business  in 
Warren,  a  village  a  dozen  miles  to  the  north.  The  enter- 
prise and  the  boom  spirit  of  Stockton  allured  him  and 
several  times  he  was  on  the  verge  of  moving  his  opera- 
tions to  Stockton.  He  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the 
new  village.  His  heart  was  always  in  Stockton  while  his 
home  and  his  business  was  in  Warren.    He  was  not  the 
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only  resident  of  the  surrounding  villages  who  did  not  wish 
that  he  was  citizen  of  Stockton.  There  was  contagion  in 
the  atmosphere. 


Herman  Brothers,  Charles  and  Fred,  were  among  the 
first  merchants  and  for  fifty  years  there  has  been  a  Her- 
man Brothers  store  in  Stockton.  They  are  still  going 
strong  and  should  be  able  to  round  out  the  century. 


William  Phillips  was  the  pioneer  jeweler  of  the  village. 
He  was  Stockton's  greatest  citizen,  at  least  the  scales  said 
so.  It  was  a  marvel  how  such  a  large  man  could  mend 
such  a  small  thing  as  a  watch.  But  watches  then  were 
larger  than  they  are  now. 


E.  R.  Smith  was  the  business  end  of  the  furniture  firm 
of  Smith  &  Warne.  He  was  a  genial  soul  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  When  the  ladies 
decided  to  incorporate  their  cemetery  society  the  legal  de- 
tails were  placed  in  the  hands  of  'Squire  Justus,  E.  R. 
Smith  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Rife. 


Edward  Wei  rick  was  grocer,  justice  of  the  peace,  news- 
paper correspondent  and  an  authority  on  all  matters  that 
did  not  count.  When  on  the  bench  he  wore  the  dignity 
of  a  United  States  justice  and  he  decided  all  questions 
according  to  what  the  law  should  be  rather  than  the  law 
as  written.  His  decisions  were  usually  based  on  such  good 
common  sense  that  appeals  from  his  court  were  rare.  He 
took  great  enjoyment  with  two  huge  blue  cats  whom  he 
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HERMAN  BROTHERS  FOR  HALF  A  CENTURY 


CHARLES  HERMAN 


FRED  HERMAN 


The  Only  Stockton  Concern  doing  business  over  Fifty  Years 
with  no  change  in  Firm  Name. 
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named  Bruce  and  Ben.  If  the  cats  got  into  the  cracker 
barrel  at  his  store  he  did  not  throw  out  the  crackers  but 
marked  them  up  a  cent  a  pound  to  cover  what  the  cats 
had  eaten. 


L.  D.  Benton,  like  Marvin  F.  Carpenter,  failed  to  carve 
his  name  on  any  tablet  of  stone.  Mr.  Benton  staked  off  a 
large  portion  of  his  farm  into  village  lots  and  profited 
greatly  by  the  growth  of  Stockton.  He  could  have  dedicated 
a  piece  of  land  for  a  public  park  that  would  forever  have 
honored  his  name.  Mr.  Carpenter  had  the  same  chance. 
Both  missed  it. 


For  over  fifty  years  Glanville  Brothers  have  been  in 
the  hardware  in  Stockton.  They  beat  the  railroad  to  town 
and  sold  the  nails  used  in  the  first  building.  There  were 
three  brothers,  Tom,  James  and  Johns.  Tom  was  a  silent 
partner  and  soon  left  for  Mason  City,  Iowa,  a  much  larger 
field,  where  he  could  be  a  big  game  hunter.  He  hunted 
business  tigers  and  elephants  and  got  rich  running  a  de- 
partment store.  He  left  Jim  and  Johns  in  Stockton  to  hunt 
rabbits.  Over  the  years  the  rabbit  hunters  have  always 
bagged  their  limit  and  now  reside  on  Easy  street. 


Stockton  had  two  confirmed  bachelors,  Mike  Binz  and 
Jud  Curtis.  They  prided  themselves  on  being  immune  to 
the  charms  of  women.  One  day  a  sprightly  miss  crossed 
the  path  of  Mike,  his  resolution  failed  and  he  fell.  They 
were  married  and  they  had  a  son  whom  they  dedicated  to 
the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  the  day  that  young  Mike  was 
consecrated  was  the  happiest  in  his  father's  life.    Mike 
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hoped  that  the  boy  would  become  a  bishop,  and  that  is  not 
at  all  improbable.  At  last  reports  Jud  was  holding  out 
and  he  said  that  he  would  never  fall,  not  even  so  much  as 
slip  or  stumble. 


William  S.  Nash  was  the  first  Stockton  lawyer,  its  first 
insurance  agent,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace.  With  all  these 
titles  and  accomplishments  he  did  not  remain  long  in  the 
village,  which  seemed  to  hold  so  much  of  promise  for  him. 
He  was  the  father  of  two  lively  children,  Frank  A.  Nash 
and  Katie  Nash.  Later  the  entire  family  moved  away. 
Miss  Katie  was  a  typical  business  woman  but  she  was  born 
half  a  century  too  soon.  If  she  was  just  starting  her  career 
now  she  would  soon  land  a  job  as  private  secretary  to  some 
high  executive. 


The  neighborhood  produced  three  vociferous  citizens. 
The  Parker  boys,  Ed.  C.  and  Abraham  Lincoln  (Link), 
came  to  town  quite  often  and  when  they  did  they  could 
be  heard  a  block  away.  They  were  always  boosting  Stock- 
ton. Ed  was  a  railway, mail  clerk  and  on  account  of  his 
devotion  to  Stockton  nearly  lost  his  job.  One  day  in  Ed's 
mail  car  there  came  a  lot  of  urgent  letters  addressed  to 
firms  in  Stockton,  California.  Ed  changed  the  address 
from  California  to  Illinois.  This  made  the  letters  two  days 
late  in  reaching  California.  There  was  a  great  rumpus 
and  Ed  explained  to  the  postal  inspector  that  to  avoid 
future  mistakes  of  this  sort  Stockton,  California,  ought  to 
change  its  name  to  Yosemite  or  something  else.  Link  raised 
hogs  and  cattle.  He  was  not  engaged  in  this  business  for 
profit  but  merely  to  increase  the  number  of  carloads  of 
livestock  that  left  the  Stockton  station.  He  was  a  sample 
of  the  stuff  that  made  Stockton  what  it  was.    The  Parker 
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STOCKTON'S    FIRST   SCHOOL    HOUSE 


All  the  Children  of  School  Age  in  the  district 
are  shown  in  this  picture. 
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boys  were  loud  speakers  but  they  arranged  not  to  come  to 
town  when  Lon  Momenteller  was  to  be  there.  When  Lon 
opened  all  the  stops  of  his  great  organ  everybody  sought 
cover.  Lon  was  merely  born  half  a  century  too  soon.  Were 
he  in  trim  today  he  could  take  the  blue  ribbons  at  every 
hog  calling  contest  in  the  world. 


John  C.  McKenzie  was  the  boy  orator  of  the  Apple 
river.  He  enjoyed  talking  quite  as  well  as  Bryan,  but  he 
could  not  do  quite  as  good  a  job.  He  was  a  resident  of 
Elizabeth  and  when  he  later  went  to  congress  he  would 
have  enjoyed  writing  his  biography  for  the  Congressional 
Record  as  hailing  from  Stockton.  He  was  in  great  demand 
for  orations  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  was  equally  at 
home  on  a  pulpit,  a  rostrum  or  a  soap  box.  One  Fourth 
of  July  he  spoke  in  Stockton  and  when  thoroughly  warmed 
up  he  pulled  several  feathers  from  the  great  American 
eagle  and  that  bird  let  out  a  scream  that  was  echoed 
through  the  distant  hills  of  Elizabeth.  Notwithstanding 
his  power  as  an  orator  he  rendered  distinguished  service  to 
his  country  in  the  halls  of  congress.  A  few  McKenzies 
in  the  present  congress  would  be  a  godsend  to  the  country. 


Early  Stockton  had  but  one  outstanding  character  and 
he  was  Bill  Peters,  the  drayman.  Bill  hauled  all  the  village 
freight  from  the  railroad  station  to  the  stores  and  business 
houses.  As  he  drove  up  and  down  the  streets  he  was 
continually  singing  or  yelling  and  swinging  a  giant  whip 
to  the  rhythm  of  his  noise.  Bill  had  a  voice  as  penetrating 
as  a  fog  horn  and  as  musical  as  a  Cape  Cod  fishmonger. 
He  was  not  only  a  character.  He  was  an  institution.  The 
only  store  that  did  not  patronize  Bill  was  Herman  Brothers. 
They  hauled  their  own  freight.  Charles  Herman,  a  large  man, 
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drove  a  small  but  spirited  horse,  and  it  pleased  the  driver  to 
notice  that  the  horse  was  the  center  of  all  eyes.  On  days  when 
freight  for  the  store  was  light  Charlie  did  not  overload 

the  horse.  If  there  was  only  a  box  of  crackers  and  a  pail 
of  fine  cut  Charlie  would  make  two  trips  so  that  he  could 

drive  the  admired  horse  twice  through  town.  Everybody, 
save  Bill  Peters,  thought  the  horse  a  most  beautiful  animal. 
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STOCKTONS   FIRST   BRICK   BUILDING 


As  soon  as  the  stakes  were  set  for  the  new  railroad  S.  T.   Eade 

started  this  building  and  it  was  completed  months  before  the  first 

train  came  to  town.    Mr.   Eade  had  more  faith   in   the  future  of 

Stockton  than  any  one  else. 


